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(Published by request.] 
MEMORIAL OF THE LIFE AND LABORS OF 


JOHN M. OGDEN. 
Read to the assembled children of the House of Refuge, 
and many friends, on Eleventh mo, 17th, 1882. 


PREPARED BY JAMES y. WATSON. 
A worker for humanity for more than half 
a century has passed away and gone to his 
reward, and it is fitting that the Board of 
Managers of the House of Refuge should 
make a brief record of the life of one, who 
for forty years, devoted his time and enlight- 
ened judgment to the fulfillment of the duties 
of manager of that Institution. 
John M. Ogden, son of Hugh and Dorothea 
Ogden, was born in Philadelphia on the 19th 
@ of First month, 1791, of an honored ancestry ; 
he was fifth in descent from David Ogden, 
who emigrated from England, and was one of 
those early Friends who came to Pennsylva- 
nia in the good ship “ Welcome” with Wil- 
liam Penn, in 1682, and one of the first set- 
tlers and founders of the great city of Phila- 
delphia. John M. Ogden was well educated 
in the Friends’ schools of the day, and at an 
early age he was apprenticed to a carpenter, 
and after a thorough instruction in that trade 
in due time became one of the most expe- 
rienced and principal builders of the city. 
His knowledge of architecture placed him in 
the front ranks of his business, which he 
thoroughly understood, and he built and 
superintended the building of some of the 
y; largest and best structures of the city. 
































His strong, practical mind gave him com- 
manding}influence in all of the departments of 
labor in his particular calling. There are 
few positions requiring more critical and 
mechanical knowledge than that of a good 
practical builder ; he should be well instructed 
in architecture and in all kinds of labor per- 
taining to it. John M. Ogden possessed this 
knowledge in an eminent degree, he was 
thoroughly imbued with the idea of the dig- 
nity of labor, he looked upon the mechanic 
and workingman with respect, and gave him 
that place in society, even among the highest, 
to which he was entitled by his character and 
ability. 

In 1818, in his 27th year, he married Har- 
riet, daughter of Gabriel and Elizabeth Mid- 
dleton, prominent members of the Society of 
Friends, of which he and’ his parents were 
also consistent members during their lives. 
As he advanced in age and experience, he 
was sought for to serve the public in various 
positions of trust; he found time to assist in 
the establishment of educational and chari- 
table institutions, he always felt great interest 
in the instruction and improvement of the 
young, and his benevolent and charitable 
mind led him to assist in the formation and 
support of institutions for the relief of the 
suffering and destitute. He was for 41 years 
a member of the Board of Managers of the 
Northern Dispensary, and was its President 
for many years and at the time of his death. 
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He assisted in the formation of the Appren- 
tices’ Library in 1820, and was one of the six 
remaining of the founders at the time of his 
death. 7 

He was the last surviving member of the 
Washington Association of the Federal party, 
and was also a member of the Washington 
Benevolent Society of Pennsylvania, which 
was composed of 1,000 members, many of 
whom were the first citizens of the day. His 
first presidential vote was cast for James 
Madison, in 1812, and his mother was an 
intimate friend of that President’s wife; his 
recollection of early events was very interest- 
ing. He remembered going with his father, 
in 1799, to attend the last session of the Con- 
gress of the United States, held in Philadel- 
ye in the building now standing at the S. 

. corner of Sixth and Chestnut streets; the 
Senate occupied the second and the House 
of Representatives the first story of that 
building, and James Madison was a member 
of that Congress and boarded with a Virginia 
lady by the name of Payne, and afterwards 
married her daughter, Dorothy Todd, the 
widow of an eminent Philadelphia lawyer ; 
she lived in a two-story house on Arch above 
Fourth street. 

During the existence of the old Whig party 
John M. Ogden was active in its support, and 
afterwards was an unwavering Republican 
from the beginning of that party to the end 
of his life. 

He was one of the founders of the United 
States Engine Company, and was probably 
the oldest volunteer fireman at the time of 
his death. 

He was present and active at the first!meet- 
ing for the formatiou of the Fire Association 
in 1817, and assisted in its organization, and 
was its Building Surveyor up to the time of 
his failing health, when his son Alfred was 
appointed to succeed him, and now holds that 
position. 

He was one of the founders of the Spring 
Garden Soup Society, and was its President 
at the time of his death 

He was the oldest member of the Carpen- 
ters’ Company, serving for many years as 
Master Warden and President, and was also 
one of its measurers ; he took great interest in 
that venerable organization, the oldest in the 
city, and one of the most respectable. 

e was for many years a member of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Spring Garden, taking an active and warm 
interest in the affairs of the District, serving 
the Board as President for a long time. 

He was one of the incorporators of the 
Bank of Penn Township, now the Penn Na- 
tional Bank, and a member of its Board of 
Directors, and was chairman of the committee 
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which superintended the building it now 
occupies at the N. W. corner of Sixth and 


Vine streets. 

He represented his District in the State 
Legislature in the years 1832 and 1833, and 
exerted great influence there. 

He was appointed by the Legislature one 
of the Commissioners to superintend the sur- 
veying and laying out of the streets of the 
Incorporated Districts of Northern Liberties 
and Penn Township. 

He was one of the Commissioners to super- 
intend the erection of the Philadelphia Alms- 
house in 1828, upon which nearly a million 
of dollars was spent. 

He was a strong and early advocate for the 
consolidation of the many districts of Phila- 
delphia into one city, and labored earnestly, 
with other prominent citizens, until that great 
purpose was accomplished in 1854. 

e was President of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Preston Retreat, and superintended 
the construction of its building. 

He was one of the Board of Managers and 
Vice President of the State Training School 
for Feeble-minded Children, at Media, Pa., 
and was deeply interested in it. 

He was one of the projectors and President 
of the Northern Liberties and Penn Town- 


ship Railroad Company, connecting the Del- 4 


aware and Schuylkill rivers, known as the 
Willow Street Railroad, the first passenger 
railroad in Philadelphia. 

He was one of the founders of the Spring 
Garden Institute in 1852,and its President 
from the beginning, which is one of the most 
important institutions for the instruction of 
youth of both sexes in Industry and Art now 
in the city; its large library and readin 
room is frequented daily by young and old. 

He was a member and President of the 
Board of the Grandom Institution, and a dis- 
penser of its charities. 

He was one of the founders and a member 


of the Board of Managers of the Northern 


Home for Friendless Children. 

He was greatly interested in the establish- 
ment of the Philadelphia Society for Organiz- 
ing Charity, was one of those oe signed the 
first circular, calling a meeting of citizens in 
1878 for that important purpose, and was 
Chairman of the Board of Commissioners to 

ut the plan adopted in operation, and his 
interest in the work continued to the last. 

He was a regular contributor to most of 
the minor charitable institutions in the city, 
and freely gave his name in aid of enterprises 
which tended to the advancement and im- 
saat of the community in which his 
ong life was spent. 

e was a public spirited man, in its broad- 
est sense, and when in health, was foremost 
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in the advocacy of right and good government 
in every department. 

In all of his varied employments and 
responsible positions he was an active worker, 
and he devoted to them much of his valuable 
time and care; it was a heart work with him, 
and he never neglected it; he was not one 
of those who accepted and held positions of 
trust without falfilling them conscientiously ; 
few men were more particular in this 
respect ; his generous and benevolent disposi- 
tion, his tender feelings, his great love for 
children, and sympathy for suffering human- 
ity, kept alive in his heart a continued interest 
which impelled him to work for every good 
cause in the most effective way, and he kept 
up that work to the end. He was a dispenser 
of charity for himself and others; his office 
was sought, day and evening, by the suffering 
and his benefactions were distributed 

reely, but always with judgment and discre- 
tion ; all were treated in that kindly spirit so 
peculiar to him, and which was so manifest 
to those who knew him. 

«The interest he took in the House of 
Refuge, with which he was connected for 
forty years, and of which he was Vice Presi- 
dent, ag reserved to be last spoken of 
in the record of his charitable work; it was, 
next to his religious, his leading concern ; it 
was beautiful to see the interest he took, and 
felt, in the children of the House. That kind 
and benevolent face which all knew so well, 
and which speaks so eloquently from his por- 
trait on the wall, was welcomed always by 
the children when he came amongst them; 
they felt that he was their friend, and he was 
appealed to by them as to a father, and the 
work he did for them was done heartily and 
well. As Chairman of the Committee of 
Building and Repairs he sought their comfort, 
health, and best interests in the construction 
of all these great buildings which he superin- 
tended, and assisted materially in planning ; 
his mind sought for the best and most effective 
means of serving tbe purpose intended, that 
of protecting, nurturing, and educating the 
unfortunates who were to occupy them; no- 
thing was forgotten which was then known 
available for making them complete and best 
adapted for their purpose, and, though some 
changes have been made, they stand to-day 
substantially, the handiwork of our lamented 
associate and friend, and as Chairman of the 
important committee who had charge of them 
for so many years, his care was always directed 
to their complete order and healthfulness, 
and when at the age of eighty-two he surren- 
dered his trust into the hands of a younger 
man he still continued on the committee to 
the last, and whilst his health and faculties 
permitted, his interest was unabated. 
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He was also Chairman of the important 
Committee on Indenture for many years, and 
his labors on that committee were scarcely 
second to those formerly mentioned. To 
secure suitable places, comfortable homes, 
and kind masters for the indentured children, 
and to look after their well-being, isa most 
important duty, and John M, Ogden never 
lost sight of its importance, his interest in the 
children led him to look closely into the 
homes and character of the masters of those 
who were indentured, and hundreds of boys 
and girls found good homes after leaving the 
House through his solicitude and care. 

His duties on the Labor Committee, Pur- 
chasing and Auditing Committee, and Com- 
mittee on Discipline and Economy, were 
alike faithfully attended to, and, when health 
and strength permitted, he was seldom absent 
from their meetings, and his voice was spoken 
always for the right, and for the interests of 
the children. And after old age and failin 
health had deprived him of the power oa 
pleasure of being present at the meetings of 
the Board’ and Committees, and of mingling 
with the children, he loved to talk about 
them, and inquire particularly into their pro- 
gress, improvement, and reformation ; his eye 
would kindle immediately when they were 
spoken of, and to the 1 st day of his life 
his interest in the children of the House 
of Refuge, and his fellow-members of the 
Board of Managers, and of the Carpenters’ 
Company, were remembered. 

One other controlling influence in the mind 
of our departed friend remains to be spoken 
of, that of his religious life and character. 
He held the simple Quaker Faith of his 
fathers; religion to him was an every-day 
work, he lived to “do justly, to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with his God ;” he believed 
in that inner light, “the light of God in the 
soul, that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, ronan, a the denial of all 
ungodliness and the world’s lusts, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
life ;”. his righteousness was practical, the 
fruit of faithfulness to the “law written in 
the heart,” which he believed in, and upon, 
and in obedience to which he founded his 
future hope. 

He was punctual and regular in the attend- 
ance of his religious meetings, rarely, when 
in health, omitting them; he was an elder in 
the Green Street Meeting of Friends for many 
years, and sat at the head of that Meeting; 
he -was not an oral preacher, but his life and 
bearing in society everywhere was a perpetual 
sermon and example to those who sat under 
him; he was greatly interested in all the 
business affairs of the Society, was a member 
of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, a 
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member of the Representative Committee or 
Meeting for Sufferings, which is an important 
body having the care of the Society concerns 
of the Yearly Meeting during its recess. He 
was one of the Trustees of the Meeting prop- 
erty, and of Fair Hill Cemetery, and mem- 
ber of many of the Standing Committees, and 
his influence in all of these responsible posi- 
tions was very potent; few men in the Societ 
were more beloved, respected, and trusted, 
and none more worthy of that trust. 

As advancing years brought wasting and 
feebleness, both in body and in mind, he was 
obliged to give up his many engagements, 
though he still loved to meet and converse 
with his friends upon the particular affairs in 
which he had been interested during his long 
life, evincing a deep interest in them and in 
all the general concerns in life. During the 
last summer he was given strength to go 
about in his rolling chair, and he visited his 
friends in that way and some of the institu- 
tions in which he was interested, and attended 
his Meeting at Fourth and Green streets, and 
this exercise in the fresh air seemed for a 
time to revive his failing. strength, but ad- 
vanced age and weakness finally triumphed, 
and he was at length closely confined to his 
bed for the last three or four weeks of his 
life, and on the evening of the 29th of the 
Tenth month, 1882, in the ninety-second year 
of his age, he peacefully departed, leaving 
his family and friends comforted by the as- 
surance of his having “entered the rest pre- 
pared for the righteous from the foundation 
of the world.” 


+m 
THE CHANGED POSITION OF THE CLERGY. 


President Eliot’s recent article in the North 
American Review, and the answer to it, which 
appears in the present number of that period- 
ical, call attention to the status of the mod- 
ern clergyman. It is a fact evident to every- 
body that the clergyman of the present day, 
be he Romish priest or Methodist itinerant, 
holds a very different place iv our social and 
intellectual life from the semi-judicial posi- 
tion awarded to his predecessor by our grand- 
fathers. A clergyman to-day stands on a 
level with the lawyer, the journalist and the 
teacher. As long as he shows that he deserves 
it, his opinions upon ethics and religion are 
listened to with the respect and deference 
given to any other expert. The mere fact 
that he has chosen a profession which pre- 
supposes an exceptionally high atendned of 
morality is not enough. Fifty years ago, the 
opinions of the clergyman were received as 
oracles inspired by God, and a halo of sanc- 
tity held him in a measure apart from his 
congregation, no matter what his character 
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might have been. President Eliot regards 
the change here indicated as a part of the 
greater change that has come over modern 
life, and instead of lamenting it, as is the 
habit of purblind ecclesiastics, ‘he indicates 
what he regards as necessary reforms in the 
education of the clergy. He would encour- 
age a greater freedom of thought in theolo- 
gical seminaries: the curriculum of the sem- 
inaries would be made less sectarian and 
more broadly Christian, and no aid would be 
rendered to students. Coming from such a 
source, these views are valuable. But we 
doubt where any change in the training of 
clergymen will enable them to take that posi- 
tion of authority among men which would 
have been accorded to them unsought fifty 
years ago. People have learned in the mean- 
time to prove all things and all men ; to look 
through all factitious claims; to go below 
costumes and office and rank to the human 
soul underneath. They will not unlearn the 
lesson. The man in the pulpit will be to 
them always, as now, a fellow-sinner with 
the man in the pew. Presumably, the cler- 
gyman is struggling to find the right road 
upward. It he has found it, he is accepted 
asa guide. If he has solved any problem of 
the day—intemperance or] licentiousness or 
infidelity—his words will be listened to with ¢ 
respect and gratitude. But it will be because“ 
he has solved the problem, not because he 
stands in the pulpit. Authority has ey 
left the office, but it has descended with dou- 
ble force upon the man. And, on the whole, 
this is a healthy sign of the moral condition 
of the country. A clergyman who would 
magnify his errand and not his office must 
see that, as the people become more sincere 
and earnest seekers after truth, each man 
will seek to bring himself face to face with 
God ; and the agent who would come between 
them must give other proof of his divine 
appointment than his choice of a certain pro- 
fession, or the fact that a man called a bishop 
once laid his hands on him.— The New York 
Tribune. 


ELIAS HICKS—III. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE, GREEN ST., 
Twelfth month, 1824. 
Man is made for society. Should any one 
oe to have an entire independence of 
is fellow-men, and. live by himself, standing 
aloof from all sociability and intercourse with 
others, he must be one of the most unhappy 
creatures upon the face of the earth. Even 
the trees of the wood would exceed him; for 
by their branches, which intertwine, they de- 
fend one another from the storms that sur- 
round them. Divine Wisdom has made and 
constituted us social beings. We have but 
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one flesh and blood all the families that 

dwell upon the face of the earth. For, as 
He was their universal Creator, so He was 
j their common Creator, and He intended to 

be their common Father, and that we should 
all be brethren together. 
| Now, in order to support this social inter- 
course, there is but one way for us to do, and 
| that is for us, equally alike, to recollect that 
we have but one common Creator, and that, 
if we are born again of God, we must have 
one common Father. 

How my spirit is bowed in sorrow at re- 
viewing the present state of man! Had he 
been faithful to the divine command ; had he 
been always willing to be taught of God; 
then that which only makes society com- 
fortable—makes society happy to us—would 
have been preserved to us continually, 
through all ages and generations. That is, 
perfect unity and perfect love; for those who 
dwell in God dwell in love and are preserved 
in unity, a unity that nothing can disturb 
but our own conduct. 

Well, then, what is it that is to preserve us 
in this state? The same that preserved our 
a pattern, in the innocent life in which 

e was created and brought forth, taking a 

x ns of our common nature and an earthly 
ody. In His childhood He was perfect in 
innocency, free from all kinds of defilement. 

We find, from the testimony of Scripture, 

that the child Jesus grew in stature and in 

favor with God and man, “and the grace of 

God was upon Him.” The apostle tells us, 

“in Him was life, and the life was the light 

of men,” and “that was the true light, 

which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” All, then, have received grace ; 
all have received a portion of the light of 

God in their souls. e hear nothing of the 

child Jesus till He was thirty years of age, 

when He appeared unfolding the righteous 
law of that dispensation, and finishing all 
the outward shadows. He justified His 

Heavenly Father in giying the law and cov- 

enaut to Israel, proving that they might have 

obeyed and complied with it. . 

It is impossible to suppose that the Al- 
mighty Goodness should have given a law to 
us which it was not in our power to perform. 
He is righteous in all His ways and just 
in all His works toward the children of men. 
Here we learn what was man’s duty in the 
beginning. We have it in the example of the 
child Jesus, born of the virgin Mary, and 
clothed with a body of flesh and blood, and, 
like us, endowed with an immortal spirit; for 
nothing can become a son or a child of God 
but a rational, an immortal spirit. We learn 
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one common Creator; and He has made of 


cial bein 





nothing of any being sons of God who are 
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not thus born of God through His life-giving 
presence in the soul. 

This is expressed in the testimony of the 
apostle: “For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
The first birth was a created birth; the last, 
a birth of love, of union, of communion by 
the soul entering into a marriage covenant 
with the Lord its God. The soul must enter 
into a covenant with the Lord Almighty, and 
become as a wife, and become subject to her 
heavenly husband, and always under his di- 
rections. 

We see, by the parable of Jesus Christ, 
concerning the kingdom of God. “ Behold 
the kingdom of God is within you.” It is 
the holy descending of the life of God in the 
soul. God is always in His kingdom, that is, 
in the soul. Oh, that we might gather to 
this eternal principle—this seed of God in 
our owp souls! Oh, how it will grow, as 
Jesus has so beautifully pointed out in the 
parable! 

We must all become passive; it is not in 
the God of our salvation to force us into hap- 
piness. No; He leads, He invites, He en- 
treats, He waits long to be gracious to the 
children of men, He renews His visitation, 
He repeats His persuasions. Oh, may we all 
learn the word of command within! Oh, may 
we follow after the stirrings of this light of 
God in our own souls, that quickens the soul 


and gives it a sense of its condition, that 
opens and displays the way to righteousness ! 


His call has gone forth to the ends of.the 


earth; all have heard, but all have not 
obeyed. 


Now, in this light, this seed of God, there 


is unity; but out:of it there is no unity, 


Everything that stands out of this light 


is in that contentiousness which is calcu- 


lated to spoil society, to break the bonds of 
union; for you know that the strength of so- 
depends upon their unity. What 
else is there to bind them but the light and , 
love of God in their souls, that love that is 


stronger than death? When a soul has this 
love he would rather die than wound another ; 
yea, he would rather give up his life than to 


offend. For this love can do all things, can 
bear all things; it leads to all charity, and 


charity hopeth all things, endureth all things 


and overcometh all things. 

When we feel the power of Divine Love, 
it dispels all clouds. Though Pharaoh and 
his people be shrouded in darkness, yet the 
soul that is brought under the influence of 
the power of love comes to see a Goshen con- 
tinually—a land of peace, where nothing can 
interrupt or annoy. When we come into this 
eternal principle of love, we shall love one 
another with a pure, a righteous, and unde- 
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What! 


filed love, that nothing can shake. 
shall the sin of a fellow-creature shake us? 
Shall we be moved because he may be car- 


ried away by strong temptation? No. It is 
hard enough for him to bear the punishment 
of his own transgressions; and shall we try 
to heap more upon him? No. My friends, 
let us try to alleviate his pains by calling him 
home to the Light within him, which alone 
can redeem from the state into which he has 
~~ himself. We cannot give him faith, 
or belief; but we can recommend him?in the 
right way, when we have experienced it our- 
selves. 

Nothing can bring* us into this condition, 
but as we give heed to the light of the Spirit 
of God in our souls, and in proportion as we 
attend to the Comforter within us. Jesus 
declared hefwould send a Comforter, the same 
Holy Spirit which descended upon Him after 
His watery baptism. Now the door is open 
for captives to come out, to come home to the 
counsel of Jesus, and turn inward to the 
Spirit of Truth, the light and life of God 
in the soul. 

This is the only saviour and deliverer for the 
children of men, that was ever known to de- 
liver any one since the fall of man. Here we 
have what the apostle calls Christ within ; 
and, oh, that we might come to the same 
righteous spirit that he was in—the true 
image of his righteousness, brought about by 
the same power of light and life! for the 
wisdom and power of God in the soul of man 
is the only thing that can save the soul. No 
clod of earth can be made a child of God. 
The body is a tabernacle for the spirit while 
in a state of probation, in which it can grow 
up out of this state into a state of divine 
knowledge and fitness to become a son of 
God and an inhabitant of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

There is a great work for parents and 
guardians of children to perform in bringing 
up their offspring, but how is it neglected, my 
friends! I have ever been of the belief that 
if we “ bring up a child in the way he should 
go, when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” We must consider the education of our 
dear children next to the salvation of our 
own souls; yea, equal to it in all respects. I 
fully believe that if parents would begin as 
soon as they discover a neg A for im- 
provement in the child, they might control 
and lead them as they please. But when 
shall we begin? Before the child is six 
months old; for I have no doubt they are 
capable of receiving instruction before that 
time. A child learns more during the first 

year of its life than it learns during any 


other year. Although parents cannot always 
be with their children to attend them, they 
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should improve the moments as they pass, 
and when absent our prayers would ascend 
to the great Creator, that He would be over 
all and supply our place. He will hear the 
prayer of the righteous, for the prayer of the 
righteous man availeth much in His sight. 
Here we should see those dear little children 
growing up in the simplicity of truth, like 
the blessed Jesus, clothed in smiles and free 
from crime. I know what I say, my dear 
friends; and, O parents! parents! why are 
you so far behindhand? 

Dearly beloved young people who have 
got out of the control of your parents and 
no longer subject to their government, look 
well to your present state, remember the ex- 
ample of your blessed pattern, and remember 
that the children of the Lord are all taught 
of the Lord, and in righteousness are they 
established. 





THE PROPHET. 


The Prophets alike of ancient and modern 
times are something more than predicters of 
events or persons. They are men whose 
moral natures are most thoroughly aroused. 
They are those who bring to bear upon the 
affairs of Church and State the most intense 
and critical convictions of the soul. They 
are the truth-speakers of the time. The 
Prophet is the man who has an unfaltering 
faith that the thing of supremest value in 
this world is righteousness. Given such a 
man with a warm and glowing heart, an ac- 
tive mind, power to express his burning con- 
ceptions in words of beauty and of power, 
and you have to-day, as twenty or forty cen- 
turies ago, a prophet of God. But while it 
is a belittleing of the prophetic office to sup- 
pose that it concerns itself with petty pre- 
dictions of men or measures, it is certainly 
true that no class in the community have so 
clear and strong a sense of any great or im- 
pans deliverance or calamity. We have 

ad some striking examples of this in Ameri- 
can annals. Listen to this magnificent out- 
burst from the lips of Wendell Phillips at a 
time when United States marshals at Boston 
were remanding bondmen to their Southern 
claimants. Hear our modern Isaiah de- 
nouncing the Fugitive Slave Law: 

“They have put wickedness into the stat- 
ute book, and its destruction is just as certain 
as if they had put gunpowder under the 
Capitol. That is my faith. That it is which 
turns my eye from ten thousand newspapers, 
from forty thousand pulpits, from the mil- 
lions of Whigs and Democrats, from the 
might of sect, from the marble government, 
from the iron army, from the navy riding at 
anchor, from all that we are vadiiaamial to 
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deem great and potent—turns it back to the 
simplest child or woman, to the first mur- 
mured protest against a wicked and unjust 
law.” 

Similar passages might be selected from 
the writings of Lowell, Longfellow and Whit- 
tier—for the poets too are of the prophetic 
guild—in which it could be seen that we too 
have had a race of these strong-hearted, 
clear-headed, far-seeing men who have spoken 
to our time with a pathos and power not ex- 
celled by any Hebrew or Oriental seer. 

The prophets are the men who do not 
speak the mere conventionalities of party or 
creed. They are apt to be the critics of their 
generation,—the men who apply to passing 
events the eternal criterions of truth. It 
naturally follows that they will not imme- 
diately loom up in their true greatness. 
They are best seen through the perspective 
of history. In their own day and among 
their own people they are often undervalued. 


But though the prophet is not the hero or 
the saint of the hour, though he strikes too 
keenly against the common prejudices to be 
greatly admired, posterity is sure to bring 
him its praise. By and by it is seen that no 
one had the good of the people so much at 
heart as he. At last, the greenest and fairest 
wreaths are placed upon the brows of the 
persecuted prophets. And most sacred of 
the noble company is he who once wearing 
the platted crown of thorns, and the mockery 
of the purple robe, is now encircled with the 
diadem of universal reverence, and is en- 
shrined in the choice affections of all races 
and centuries. 

But it is not enough for us to admire, we 

_are also called upon to imitate the prophetic 
spirit. To do so, it is for us to ask, not pri- 


marily what is politic or pleasurable, but | % 


what is right, true and good. We also must 
render obedience to the Higher Law, and 
say as Jesus did, “ Father, thy will be done.” 
— W. H. Pierson, in Unity. 





“Ir is the vice of the age,” says an emi- 
nent writer, “to substitute learning for wis- 
dom—to educate the head, and to forget 
there is a more important education necessary 
for the heart.” <A very little reflection would 
convince any one that, mental attainments, 
however great, are but secondary objects, 
since they neither constitute a part of the 
character, nor contribute to the ultimate hap- 
piness of a human being. The moral facul- 
ties of a child are in exercise long before his 
mental powers. And what is the lesson to 
be learned from this beautiful priority? Is 
it not that the wisdom and duty of parents 
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growing roots of patience, and ho 
self knowledge, to conclude that there is no 
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consist in seizing the golden opportunity,it 
affords for promoting the best interests of 
their children? 
child who learns to read at three years of 
age over one who learns at five, or even later? 
Both will be on a par at seven; for the un- 
derstanding cannot safely be urged forwards 
in either. 
moral training, where so much can be done in 
early childhood ; so little afterwards, if that 
season be allowed to pass unimproved. 


What advantage has the 


But the case is far otherwise in 





Tue Spirit must speak to the spirit before 


that knowledge of God which is life, and joy, 


and power can come to us. And God speaks 
in his own time. 


We are not always ready 
for that light. Perhaps there are times 
when the soul may need a certain twilight 
and doubtfulness for its growth, just as we 
put hyacinth bulbs into the dark for their 
roots to grow downward before we let them 
feel the sunshine, and begin to stretch up 
their stems and blooms to the sun. You know 
what feeble flowers a hyacinth bulb has 
when it is brought to the light too soon, be- 
fore it has struck down long fibres into the 
water. May it not be that the souls which 


are meant to flower most gloriously towards 
God have to grope about a long jtime in 
doubt and uncertainty? Would it not bea 


pity for them to turn despairing and leave off 
pe, and 


light because they have not been lifted up 
into it?” ANNIE Keary. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Conference Meeting on the Temper- 
ancé question, at Westbury Meeting-house, 
First-day, the 12th of Eighth month, was 
uite an interesting occasion; the meeting 
was held at 3 o’clock in the afternoon; the 
women’s side of the house was nearly full. 
There was considerable speaking, and the 
Friends about there were anxious that an- 
other Conference should be held in a month’s 
time ; but it was extended to six weeks. 





The Temperance meeting held at Reading, 
Pa., on the 2d inst., was an interesting and 
satisfactory occasion. The same may be said 
of the meeting at the “ Valley,” Chester Co., 
Pa., on the 9th inst. The attendance was 
good, and those who participated in the dis- 
cussion of the questions considered, mani- 
fested a deep concern for prompt and united 
effort in the work. 

The phase of the subject most dwelt upon 
at both meetings was the influence of alcohol 
on the heart and brain, which was demon- 
strated by diagrams, and by showing its ac- 
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tion on pure albumen. This method of pre- 
senting the evil seems wisely adapted to 
audiences in country neighborhoods, where 
many who have not had the advantage of 
reading and informing themselves on the 
ras ogical aspects of intemperance, are 
induced to attend, as was especially the case 
at the Valley meeting—some families closing 


their houses and taking their hired help with 
them. R. 
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increasing, the life of our Society is not be- 
coming extinguished. The frosts of winter 
may kill the branches of the fruit tree and it 
may grieve us to cut them off, but when we 
see a vigorous growth following the pruning, 
we know that the life of the tree is secure 
and that we may hope for abundant fruitage. 

How can we best promote the strength of 
our organization? Evidently by being our- 
selves living members, for we must be alive 
before we can add life to the Church, Our 
Heavenly Father has given us the ability to 
raise up in four hearts temples dedicated to 
His service, and it is the duty of every ma- 
ture mind thus to build; but no real posses- 
sion, “a house not made with hands,” will 
ever be ours unless we grow beyond a tradi- 
tional belief in the faith of our fathers. A 
Church made up of living members, nay, a 
single living member, may be a nucleus 
around which the floating and unsettled will 
gather, attracted by the glow and warmth of 


























ERRAtTuM.—In our last issue, on 1st page, 
1st column, 3 lines from top, for “leaders” 
read “ readers.” 





WE are sometimes asked to publish ac- 
counts of “golden weddings” and similar oc- 
casions. These gatherings are very enjoyable 
to those immediately interested, and with 
proper limitations may tend: to promote fam- 





ily affection and friendly regard. The detail 
of them may not be out of place in those lo- 
cal newspapers which deal with such personal 
matters, but as they are not within the scope 
of our periodical, our friends must not infer 
that their exclusion implies a lack of kind 
interest. 

“WHO SHALL SHOW US ANY GOoD.”—There 
are, doubtless, some among the deeply inter- 
ested members of our Society who are silently 
asking themselves this question. With watch- 
ful eyes they see all the forces which sway it 
as a human organization, and anxiously and 
prayerfully they desire that the prophecy of 
its numbered days may remain long unful- 
filled. It may not occur to those who care- 
lessly accept the fact of decreasing numbers 
as an evidence of early extinction, that they 
are adopting one means of lessening our 
strength as a religious body. To fix our at- 
tention mainly upon numbers as either an 
evidence of strength or a source of it is to 
reckon without our true weight, which as real 
Friends must be spiritual ; for while numeri- 
cally weak, we may be spiritually strong. 
The part of wisdom is to look to the earnest- 
ness of our members, to the faithful devotion 
to fundamental principles, to the evidence of 
leading by the Spirit of Truth ; if these are 








a loving heart devoted to the pointings of the 
highest law. Shall not every one who is 
faithful to the measure of light given him 
“show us good?” The awakening interest 


of some of our young members and the in- 


creasing desire of those who are older to join 
with them in making more sure our standing 
among the religious sects of the world, may 
fill us with the hope that a profession full of 
comfort to many seeking minds shall yet 
yield consolation to many more. 





Tue Liquor TraFrric.—lIf there is a doubt 
remaining in the mind of any in regard to 
the suppression, by legal enactment, of the 
sale of intoxicants as a drink, they need only 
to take the testimony of those who are work- 
ing in the various charity organizations, or 
go with them in their rounds of service, to 
the poor and unfortunate, to be convinced 
that something ought to be done, and that 
speedily, to stop the tide of misery and suffer- 
ing that is surging through the land, occa- 
sioned by this traffic. 

The women and children rendered home- 
less, that go from one institution to another 
begging a place of shelter for the night, and 
are turned "away because no provision has 
been made to care for and protect such cases, 
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is greater than can be imagined by any who 
are not brought face to face with the misery. 

And woman is powerless to protect herself. 
She may put the semblance of a man who 
has done her and their children the wrong 
into the House of Correction, or some such 
penal institution, but that furnishes him with 
food and shelter, while she has the door of 
the mean lodgings they occupied shut against 
her, or the miserable remnant of goods left 
her, too worthless to tempt the pittance from 
the pawn shop, set out upon the pavement. 

If all the hard-working and worthy women 
who to-day in our cities and large towns are 
the victims of the present license laws were 
marched in procession the sight would be 
appalling. The} hardest heart of the most 
unconvinced voter could not behold it with- 
out emotion. 

And are they not moving before our very 
eyes? And may we not from the statistics 
of penal courts and charitable organizations 
count their number? 

Let every man who has the right of fran- 


chise, and every woman who has the heart of 


woman, be true to themselves and humanity 
in this important crisis. The time has surely 
come for action, and it wants but a great 
uprising of the people in its favor to make 
prohibition the law of the nation. 





DIED. 
JACKSON .—On Ninth mo. 7th, 1883, at her 
residence, in Germantown, Philadelphia, Ra- 
chel Tyson, widow of John Jackson, in her 


76th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting 


of Friends, of Philadelphia. 





RELIGION. 


True religion, is a very plain matter. The 
youngest child can understand it. God has 
often “revealed it unto babes,” when “the 
wise and prudent,” looking for mystical dog- 
mas and elaborate theologies, have passed it 
by. It is simply being sincere and unselfish, 
meek, merciful, loving, and pure,—that is, 
really good,—for such were they whom Jesus 
blest as truly religious: His beatitudes and 
the Great Sermon tell us what he thought 
true religion to be. It is repenting of sin, 
trying to live better to-morrow than to-day, 
“ hungering and thirsting after righteousness.” 
and then trusting all to the heavenly Father, 
who feeds the birds and clothes the lilies. 
The life of filial obedience and trust, this is 






Christianity, the true religion, “the kingdom 
of God” that will make a heaven on earth. 

Our Father, who art in heaven, may this 
thy kingdom come !—Selected. 





* For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A GLIMPSE AT A SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
PHILOSOPHY.-—VIII. 


“Truth is large. Our aspiration 
Scarce embraces half we be. 
Shame to stand in His creation, 
And doubt truth’s sufficiency! 
To think God’s song unexcelling 
The poor tales of our own telling— 


What is true, and just and honest, 

What is lovely, what is pure— 

All of praise that hath admonished, 

All of virtue, shall endure— 
These are things for poets’ uses 

Stirring nobler than the Muses.” 

1. B. B. 

Yet another week we linger at Richfield, 
and in addition to the ordinary interest and 
delights of this locality, we have the daily 
sessions of the Summer School of the Institute 
of Christian Philosophy, which is held here 
this year 

The American Institute of Christian Phil- 
osophy is a body formed some two years ago 
for investigating questions of philosophy and 
science in their bearing upon revealed re- 
ligion. It now numbers about 400 members, 
and this is the fourth summer school that has 
been held under its auspices. 

Venerable college presidents and professors 
of renown thus. concentrate their forces, to 
meet, if they may, some of the recent affirm- 
ations of eminent investigators of the teach- 
ings of nature. The philosophy of Final 
Cause, may be called the battle ground, and 
the bone of contention is thus tersely pre- 
sented by a recent writer* on the subject :— 
“We should represent the universe as a 
Being, infinite in variety, in extent, in dura- 
tion ; ever changing, yet ever essentially the 
same; ever involving itself in greater and 
greater complexity, and, anon, returning to 
its simplest form. Sporting in boundless 
space, it passes from everlasting to everlast- 
ing ina cycle of changes, now producing a 
world with its variegated life and activity, 
again absorbing it for new forms and new 
combinations. It is an infinite ocean of re- 
sources, in whose depths is included all life, 
actual or possible, past, present, or to come— 
an ocean whose waves are individual exist- 
ences, which pushed up for a moment to 
greater or less elevation, shine with beneficent 
light, then break into spray, and sink back 
into the bosom whence they arose.” 

This is, I believe, an extreme statement, 
and I have no means here of getting more 
data on this side of the a as no ade- 
quate libraries are at hand. One of the most 


* J. McLain Smith, in The National Quarterly Review. 
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notable lectures of the course was substan- 
tially a review of the recent work of Professor 
Seeley,* of Cambridge, England, upon “ Nat- 
ural Religion,” by Dr. Henry Darling, Pre- 
sident of Hamilton College. Dr. Darling 
stated that Seeley means by Natural Religion 
—Christianity with the supernatural elements 
expunged, and that he gives it as his belief 
that this will be the religion of the future. 
The lecturer with great care and anfevident 
intent to be perfectly fair and philosphical, 
urged that the supernatural or miraculous is 
an essential element of the Christian Cult, 
and that it must fall if this is denied or ex- 
punged. I attended the afternoon discussion, 
when the lecturer occupied the chair and 
submitted to be cross-examined on his theme, 
answering with great courtesy all questions 
that were pertinent. I could not but wish 
that a philosopher of the non-miraculous 
school were present to show that the real 
strength of Christianity lies in its “sweet 
reasonableness,” and that all its essential 
teachings are in accordance with pure reason. 
Darling endeavored to show that the pro- 
posed new plane of religious thought is a 
composite of Pantheism, Positiveism and 
Pessimism. As the only speakers were 
orthodox clergymen, I had an uncomfortable 
feeling of a certain one-sidedness, though I 
believe there was an intention to be just, on 
the part of many of the speakers. I think 
Dr. Darling’s lecture will induce many to 
reed Seeley’s book, whose attention would not 
otherwise have been called to it. 

Another lecture which was listened to with 
careful attention was that of Dr. Henry A. 
Butz, President of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, on “ Plato and St. John.” The aim 
of the speaker was to point out the superiority 
of the works of the beloved deciple to those 
of the consummate philosopher of old Greece, 
who gave his ripest thought to mankind 
400 years before the Christian era. In 
this discourse, I did not think the Apostle 
John was overstated, but had a painful sense 
that Plato was understated. Again I wished 
that such a Platonist as Dr. Jones of Illinois, 
were present at the afternoon discussion to 
defend the glorious Greek, and show how 
nobly he outrun his age, and how fully he 
may be accounted the prophet of a new day 
of development, of benevolence and justice. 
I also wanted an affirmation of the common 
-_—- of all truth which has been vitalizing 
to humanity. I wanted some bold Platonist 
to declare that the great words of Plato were 
only an echo of that Divine Wisdom which 
has ever inspired the pure in heart among 
the sons of men, and will forever be the 





* Author of “ Ecce Homo.” 
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leader of all right progress. But, as usual; 
these Doctors of Divinity appear somewhat 
in the guise of special pleaders. 

Professor B. N. Martin, of the University 
of N. Y., who spoke on the 23d, concerning 
“Design in the Elementary Structure of 
the World,” is a theologian who seems act- 
uated by a truthful and generous spirit. It 
was a pleasure to listen to his calm and clear 
examination of his great theme, and to 
observe how promptly he admitted points 
generally disputed by those who are contend- 
ing more for mastery on the theological side, 
than for the discovery of pure truth— 

“Truth is fair: should we forgo it? 
Can we sigh right for a wrong? 
God himself is the best Poet 

And the Real is his song. 

Sing his truth out fair and full, 
And secure his beautiful.” 

There is something quite noble in the 
attitude of the man who formulates his 
thoughts fully and frankly, and afterward as 
frankly permits his hearers to challenge him 
on any point, and then re-affirms what has 
not been fully understood or rectifies false 
conceptions of his meaning. Such “Schools 
of Philosophy ” must tend to clarify thoughts, 
to weaken irrational dogma, and to enlarge 
the conceptions of both the teacher and the 
taught. The Socratic method is just as ex- 
cellent to day as when, thousands of years 
ago, the Athenian sages conversed with the 
thinkers of their time amid the Academian 
groves—and taught precious lessons in Ethics 
and in true Religion to seeking minds. 

One of the questions addressed to Dr. 
Martin was—“ Can you believe anything you 
do not understand?” The answer was “ No. 
In order to believe, I must in some measure 
understand; and, then I can believe only so 
far as I can understand.” The questions 

uickly followed “Can you understand the 
ieiine of the Trinity, or of Christ’s Di- 
vinity.” To this the Doctor instead of 
answering categorically, replied that to ex- 
plain his convictions on these points would 
require a sermon, for which this was not the 
time. But toa multitude of other questions 
he rendered answers that were logical and 
consistent. I was interested, particularly, to 
observe that he claimed the reasonableness of 
real Christianity, and did not take refuge 
behind the affirmation, that Faith is quite 
independent of Reason and therefore not 
amenable to it. 

Of course there was no uniformity in the 
excellence of the lectures and the discussions, 
but as they progressed I was delighted to 
observe that the thoughts neal belon 
rather to the living present than to the dead 
past. The great writers of the liberal school 
of thought, such as Emerson, Parker, Mar 
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tineau and their spiritual brethren, were 
frequently cited ; and the opprobrious terms 
of atheist, ey and agnostic were very 
sparingly applied, and only by the weakest 
speakers. One orator spoke with evident 
fervor of an impulse he felt stirred with to 
kick the venerable Herbert Spencer in order 
to drive him from his “ know-nothingism ; ” 
but a gentleman, actuated by more sobriety 
of mind, explained that the term was not 
applicable to the great Englishman whose 
philosophical writings have so deeply inter- 
ested thinking people of this generation. 

“T have gone into churches,” says C. H. 
Spurgeon, “and have seen dead men in the 
pulpit, a dead man as deacon, a dead man 
handling the plate, and dead men‘sitting 
there.” When we listen day after ‘day to the 
lectures and discussions here, we are in some 
sense able to distinguish the living from the 
dead ; and to sympathize with the efforts of 
those who desire that living and not dead 
teachers may instruct the churches, and that 
the teacher may observe his just limitations, 
referring the people ever to the still witness 
in the heart. Surely Atheism can never 
permanently take hold of the human mind, 
while men are willing to. hold to the God 
Consciousness in the heart as superior to all 
the speculations of philosophers, and as out 
of the reach of their paradoxes. 


‘* Harken, harken! 
God speaketh to thy soul, 
Using the supreme voice which doth confound 
All life with consciousness of Deity, 
All senses into one,— \ 
As the seer-saint of Patmos, loving John 
For whom did backward roll 

The cloud-gate of the future, turned to see 

The Voice which spake. It speaketh now 

Through the regular breath of the calm creation, 

Through the moan of the creature’s desolation 

Striking, and in its stroke resembling 

The memory of a solemn vow. . . ts 

Dr. Isaac Errett, of Cincinnati, O., a friend 
of President Garfield, and the Editor of the 
Christian Standard, read a paper on the 
“ Leading Theories of Inspiration,” on the 
29th, and Professor Francis L. Patton, of 
Princeton, presented “Some Recent Criticisms 
of Theistic Proof,” on the 30th. On the 31st, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard, delivered 
the last lecture of the course, His topic was 
“ Beauty.” His own lovely personality illus- 
trated the theme, and his argument was that 
the exceeding beauty of the natural world, 
continually renewed by the change of seasons, 
continually varied by variations of form and 
color the most exquisite, and the ssthetic 
sense in man which takes cognizance of this 
exuberant beauty in the world of matter and 
delights in it—are evidence of creative intel- 
ligence and benignity for which the evolution 
hypothesis fails to give any solution. Noth- 
ing but the benignant fatherly hand of a 
conscious creative Spirit can account for the 


wondrous correspondences between the needs 
of the ssthetic sense in man and its gratifica- 
tion in the external world. The power that 
works in nature he believes to be God, the 
moral governor as well as the intelligent 
director of the universe. 

Moral beauty is as manifest as physical 
beauty, as all may see who examine the works 
of great masters, universally acknowledged 
to be of consummate beauty. They represent 
that which suggests noble and virtuous sen- 
timent, and touch the heart. Some of the 
works of ancient art which are felt to lack 
this moral element appeal to the intellect 
only and cease to gratify the highest sense of 
true beauty, which can only delight in what 
is lovely in suggested sentiment. But all 
works of art being the product of the finite, 
are limited in their perfectness, while the 
beauty and sublimity of nature exemplify the 
powers of an Infinite Creator. 

The lecturer claimed the quality of infinite 
beauty for the life and teachings of the 
founder of the Christian religion. His teach- 
ings illustrated by parable and miracle are 
of such perfect moral beauty that they forever 
delight the heart, and when the illustrations 
are committed to canvass, or become the 
object of the poet’s rhapsodies they are per- 
ceived to be of infinite beauty. This quality 
of perennial beauty illuminates those records 
of man’s religious progress—the documents 
which we treasure as Sacred Scriptures. 

It has not been practicable to give even an 
abstract of any of the elaborate lectures that. 
ha¥e been read and discussed in these meet- 
ings. Certainly they had power to awaken 
much thought among the summer loiterers at. 
hotel or cottage, and the evening chat in the 
ample piazzas of Richfield partook of the 
nature of the philosophical discussions of the 
afternoon. Many a noble Ore many @ 
frank admission, and many a bold inquiry 
has been a seed of truth dropped into the 
minds of amiable and cultured men and 
women. The professional teacher may become 
the special pleader, but the mass of educated 
Americans are inquirers after absolute verity 
—no longer to be fully satisfied with cruel 
dogma, which is assumed to be independent 
of demonstration. 

And so the busy, happy days pass away in 
this delightful place. ‘The valetudinarian has 
revived in this high place of hills and lakes, 
and beside the springs of healing. The weary 
business man has for a time, forgotten his 
cares; and the mother and housekeeper has 
known what it is to rest from the minutia of 
home duties, and is fully ready to light anew 
the household fires ; while the nee have 
found so much enjoyment in the daily‘round of 
social pleasures of the wholesome sort, that 
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it is easy to believe they are dreaming 
of combinations to be as lasting as life, and 
as joyous as “God grants to any of his 
creatures.” 

So on the last day of the splendid dying 
summer we mount the great four horse coach 
and speed away over hill and dale to Coop- 
erstown, where by Otsego Lake we hope to 
linger yet a little time before resuming the 
homeward march. A grateful farewell to 
Richfield ! 8. R. 

Ninth mo., Ist, 1883. 





ISCHIA’S FATE. 
The correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, gives the following par- 


ticulars of the fearful earthquake which 
caused so much destruction of life on the 


night of 7mo., 28th. 


Rome, Aug. 6. 1883.—It is with mingled 
and almost indescribable feelings that I sit 
down to write to you again in my quiet study 
at Rome, after a week passed between Naples 
and Casamicciola. The main particulars of 
the terrible disaster at the Island of Ischia 
are already known to you by telegraph. But 
no telegram, no letter can adequately convey 
the full horror of the calamity which has be- 
fallen there, for words but weakly convey the 
impressions of those who have Lacload upon 
the scenes of ruin which now take the place 
of the once flourishing little towns of Cas- 
amicciola, Forio, Lacco Ameno and many 
another village around. Most of your read- 
ers will know that the island of Ischia lies 
about twelve nautical miles off the Neapolitan 
coast. The whole island is evidently of vol- 
canic formation, and, like so many other sim- 
ilar spots, is endowed with singular beauty 
and fertility. In the centre of the island is 
the extinct crater of Monte Epomeo, whose 
terrible outbursts in classic times were 
ascribed to the writhings of the fabled Titan 
Typhoes. 

ng before Vesuvius destroyed Pompeii 
and aie the ancient “ Epopeus ” 
had compelled the Greek colonists on the 
island to flee to the mainland to avoid his ter- 
rible wrath, and four hundred and seventy- 
five years before the Christian era the whole 
island was devastated by the ashes and lava 
which it poured forth. The last great erup- 
tion was in 1302, after which one side of the 
crater wall broke away, and nature, with her 
slow but sure procedure, seemed occupied in 
veiling over during the succeeding centuries 
the havoc she herself had wrought. The 
sides of the extinct volcano were gradually 
clothed with verdure, while all the lower por- 
tions of the island were covered with a veg- 
etation so rich and beautiful as to make it 





seem a natural garden set in the blue sea. 
The oak and the chestnut there grow luxuri- 
antly side by side with the orange, the myrtle, 
the pomegranate, the mastic and the vine; 
while the rich volcanic soil needs but to be 
scratched in order to bring forth abundantly 
such crops as the dwellers in this apparently 
favored spot may care to cultivate. 

The mineral springs, both hot and cold, 
are of extraordinary éfficacy in many diseases, 
and all these things had naturally concurred 
to make Ischia and all the lesser towns a fa- 
vorite resort, both of health-seekers and pleas- 
ure-seekers. 

‘ But, alas! this “ fatal gift of beauty ” has 
been counterbalanced, especially in recent 
times, by the danger that the terrible forces 
which called it into life were not extinct, but 
sleeping. Your readers may remember that 
in March, 1881, many lives were lost. and 
much damage done by an earthquake on the 
very scene of the present disaster. Prof. 
Palmieri, the great observer of these phen- 
omena, and the great authority upon such 
matters in Southern Italy, declares that the 
so-called earthquake of 1881 was merely a 
subsidence of the soil. The results, however, 
were equally bad for the unfortunate dwellers 
on the soil, and one would have thought that 
the warning given by the sinking of the vol- 
canic crust would not have been thrown away. 
But with the singular indifference so often 
displayed by those who dwell near danger, 
the good citizens built their ruined houses 
more strongly than before, and Casamicciola 
lay smiling in the sun on the green hillside, 
more bright and prosperous than ever, but a 
few. hours before the new calamity which has 
transformed it into a shapeless mass of ruins. 

The reason of many of the victims is un- 
hinged by the terrors of that fearful night. It 
was a Saturday, and many little social gather- 
ings were on foot at the different hotels where 
visitors from Naples, who go over from the 
Saturday to Monday, were invited to meet 
each other. Visitors from Ischia had gune 
over to Casamicciola for the evening. The 
salons rung with music and laughter; the 
poorer class were, for the most part, at their 
evening meal ; the children in bed—thus un- 
happily all, or nearly all, within doors. Sud- 
ia , Without a moment’s warning, a loud 
report like {that of a cannon is heard; then 
the houses rock and waver, and in fifteen 
seconds Casamicciola is a shapeless mass of 
ruins, while black dust and sulphurous vapors 
rise into the clear night air, and the darkness 
is filled with the cries and groans of the 
wounded and dying. 

The} suddenness and completeness of the 
disaster is perhaps unequalled in the annals 
of similar visitations. Casamicciola is now 
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called the “New Pompeii,” but there is no 
comparison between the number of victims at 
the two places. At Pompeii the bulk of the 
population had time to escape; at Casamic- 
ciola all the inhabitants of the town were 
buried in an instant, and the dead far out- 
number the living. Between Forio, Lacco 
Ameno, Serrara Fontana and Casamicciola 
the islanders themselves put down the dead 
at 7,000, but the official figures so far place 
the number at 5,000, and 3,000 wounded. 

As the King was expected on Wednesday 
morning, having traveled from Monza imme- 
diately on hearing of the disaster, I remained 
on the island to witness his arrival, or rather 
I remained off the island, being .accommo- 
dated at night on board the iron-clad Terrible, 
which had just cast anchor there. 

The scene when his Majesty landed at five 
in the morning was most touching. He would 
not have any guards or police near him to 
keep the people at a distance, and the crowd 
immediately surrounded him, thanking and 
blessing him; some tried to embrace his 
knees, and the women stretched out their 
arms to him crying and sobbing and calling 
on his name, as if they thought his very pre- 
sence must bring immediate relief. The pro- 
gress through the ruined town was attended 
with both difficulty and danger, but the king 
insisted on seeing all, saying: “ Where others 
can go, I can go; in the presence of disaster 
we are all equal.” ‘He was deadly pale, and 
the only time I observed a momentary color 
rise to his face, was when some of the generals 
and ministers around him began recommend- 
ing in his ‘hearing that no further advance 
should be made on account of the danger 
from the falling walls, when he turned sharp 
around and ai “ Comando io.” (I alone give 
orders. ) 

In the same way he dropped from his hand 
the disinfectants which were offered him at 
certain points where the stench from the 
numerous corpses beneath the ruins was most 
terrible. He was the only man in the group 
who seemed so absorbed in pity and compas- 
sion as to have no thought of possible danger 
to himself. 

I must not add to my already long letter 
more detailed accounts of the ghastly sights 
and odors which assailed us on every hand. 
The miraculous escapes were numerous. 

Ir is a singular and cheering fact that, 
while there have never been so many sects 
as now, yet there was never so little sec- 
tarianism as now,—that is, never so little 
disposition to quarrel with and abuse by 
word and deed persons who hold different 
religious views from our own.—James B. 
Gregg. 


DIVIDED GIFTS. 
BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 
Some flowers bear violet on their bosoms, and 
some blue; 
Some love a hue 
More tender, and you know 
Some are as white as snow. 
If all the colors slept upon one breast, 
Our eyes would ask for rest. 


Some birds have gifts of song; 
Others of wings so strong 
They rule as kings ; some going by 
Flush Nature’s breast with crimson dye, 
Or blue, or gold; and some 
With oo a chirp of gladness come. 
If all birds’ wings were strong or red, 
Or all birds’ songs said 
Each to each the same, on hills, through vales 
below, 
There would be tears, I know. 


Some human lips part singing, some with 
cries. 
Some spirits weep, or smile from out the eyes ; 
Some eyes are blind. 
Some hands are strong to loose or bind, 
And some but cling; 
Some spirits are so strong of wing, 
With such a sweet control 
Reaching from soul to soul; 
And others never try 
To rise and fly. 
If all lips sung or cried 
Or wings of spirits tried 
The same broad flight, 
Lips would fade white. 


Gifts are divided. Some hands hold 
A weight of gold; 
Some just a child; 
Some, acres where the sun hath smiled. 
God never made 
A hand without a gift—though gifts do fade— 
And some so many hold that they forget 
, The gift God-set 
High toward the throne, and so 
Bend down too low. 
—Independent. 





Notun is lost: the tiniest seed, 

By wild birds borne or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ’tis sown and grown. 

So with our words; or harsh or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot: 

They have their influence on the mind, 
Pass on, but perish not. 

So with our deeds: for good or ill, 

They have their power, scarce understood. 
Then let us use our better will, 

To make them rife with good.—Selected. 





In every land of earth and in every age of 
the world, every man who has become un- 
folded into préeminent manhood has passed 
through the noble ordeal of self-sacrifice. He 
has renounced his own individual preferences 
in the interest of universal principles. He 
has been just in reverence for justice, true for 
truth’s sake, and manly for the sake of that 

| magnificent manhood which*is so royal in its 
| full grandeur as to seem to partake of the 
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‘very majesty of God. In short, the way up 
into that eminent domain of character wherein 
eternal principles rule is a way of self-surren- 


der for infinite good— A. M. Weeks. 





ALASKA. 

Thomas Meehan, a well known horticul- 
turist of Germantown, has spent a month of 
the past summer in visiting our extreme 
northwestern territory. As a‘member of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and an authority on matters pertaining to 
plant life, his views of this little known coun- 
try are worthy of attention, though in regard 
to the value of the land for agriculture he 
differs with the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which says: “Alaska will never have any 
great agricultural value,” on account of its 
cool climate and the ‘excessive rainfall. 

Thomas Meehan says, in a letter to the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin : 


“TI have traveled now over 3000 miles 
through Alaska, or “Great Land,” as the 
Indian word signifies, and can now form some 
sort of an idea what the country is, and what 
it may become. I had no idea of its size— 
one-eighth of all the United States—and we 
paid $7,200,000 for it, I believe. The gen- 
eral impression is that it is a country abso- 
lutely worthless for any other purpose than 
for the fish from itg waters, and the skins and 
furs of the animals which frequent its woods 
and its shores. There. never was a greater 
mistake. I have seen almost every settle- 
ment in the Territory, except that in Un- 
alaska and Nodiak, where no white man has 
yet been—conversed with most of the leading 
white men and women who are in the Terri- 
tory, had as free intercourse with the better 
class of Indians as ,it was possible with the 
difference in language to have—and studied 
ces its natural history, climate and 
general resources, and I do not hesitate to say 
that this country is of fully as much value as 
Great Britain or other countries in the north 
of Europe. The climatic conditions are very 
much as they exist in England, and, so far as 
agriculture and horticulture are concerned, 
anything can be grown here that would do 
well in that country. The people who have 
been here have no knowledge of European 
agriculture. They see that idles corn can- 
not be grown—that wheat will be an uncer- 
tain crop—that ‘the Alaskan may not have 
the grape, the peach, the watermelon, the 
tomato, and a large number of other thin 
with which they have been familiar in their 
own homes, but they forget, if they ever 


knew, that powerful nations exist in which 
all these things are but imported luxuries, if 
ever they are known at all. The rainfall, 
the temperature, the general atmospheric con- 
ditions are precisely like those of England, 
and anything that wil! do well there will do 
well here. The only difference is that the 
country is much more mountainous than 
England—in this respect Scotland more 
nearly gives us the idea—but even this refers 
chiefly to the coast. In the interior, through 
the region which the magnificent Yuken tra- 
verses, and which is at yet almost unknown, 
there are said to be immense plateaus of rank 
grass, which are well worthy of the name of 
upland prairies. But taking the land which 
I have myself seen, I can say that there are 
millions of acres which could be brought 
under successful agricultural operations under 
judicious hands. It is well known that sheep 
culture is at the bottom of England’s gran- 
deur, and that the turnip, as sheep feed, pays 
the whole of the interest on Great Britain’s 
national debt. And the turnip and the 
sheep do here just as well. Those only who 
have been accustomed to have cattle feed all 
the year round out in pasture see nothing in 
pastoral pursuits here. Of course England’s 
interest in coal and iron has had much to do 
with the development of her sheep industries. 
But here also are iron and coal, and gold and 
silver and marble, and numbers of theJminor 
minerals, which all go to make a prosperous 
people. The hills are clothed with trees, and 
every agriculturist knows that any hill, no 
matter how steep, that will raise a crop of 
first-class timber, will raise grass, and any 
other vegetation suited to a moist, cool, and 
temperate climate. Indeed, the immensely 
thick forest¢growth of this section could only 
come about from the extremely favorable 
conditions for vegetation. It is amazing to 
me how trees, which grow so thickly together, 
can be so fine as they are. Of course, where 
they grow so close that on thousands of acres 
the trees will grow at distances not averaging 
more than six feet from each other, the trees 
cannot be large; but even here one or two 
feet will be the average diameter. Wherever 
they get a chance to be more widely sepa- 
rated, they grow to a size perfectly wonder- 
ful. At Wrangel I measured a hemlock 
spruce which was 18 feet in circumference 6 
feet from the ground, and was 4 feet in diam- 
eter 132 feet from the ground, at which point 
it had been broken off by the storm, and 
at Nahna I measured two Sitka spruces 
standing within a few feet of each other, 
which were each 21 feet round. Thousands of 
trees approaching these figures can be found 
everywhere, and it is absurd, with the grand 
vegetation before us, to talk about the cli- 
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mate and soil being unfit for agricultural op-! parted off by a screen. The fishing season 
erations when the proper kind of agricultural | commences the beginning of May and lasts to 
elements are brought into play. But this is | the end of July, and the other industries were 
not a mere deduction. Everywhere near the | introduced by Mr. Duncan in order to furnish 
settlements one may find stray oats, barley,|work all the year round. At our visit the 
clover, timothy or other farm products which | chief work going on was the fish canning, and 
have sprung from chance grains dropped by | it was a pretty sight to see the young women, 
commerce and maturing to perfection. As | well on neatly dressed, at work in the fac- 
for vegetables, these speak for themselves in | tory, while the elder ones were away catching 
the little gardens which some of the more en- | fish. ° 

terprising have, though even their want of| Intoxicating liquor, even “as medicine,” is 
— see 1s against much which | absolutely prohibited, but Mr. Duncan told 
might be done. 


do me this was the hardest of all his accom- 
he missions, as I have suggested in a for-| plished tasks. His platform was the tempo- 
mer letter, have done much to civilize these 


; ral as well as the spiritual good of these In- 
Indians; a successful one is;under the man- 


dians, and it was extremely difficult to con- 
agement of a Mr. Duncan. He was an Eng- | vince them that that which made men happy 
lish gentleman and proposed to take orders in | if used in‘moderation, was bad to take. He 
the Episcopal communion in order to devote | resolved to take no severe measures to order 
his whole life to civilizing the Indian. After | it stopped. So great is their love and rever- 
working among them a little while he found | ence for him, that, thongh not convinced, the 
that it was no use to work with them on|one word from him would have stopped the 
speculative points of theological dogma, and | traffic. But he preferred to let them reason 
he determined to throw aside all connection | it out for themselves. They soon found there 
with any denomination and preach to them 


were plenty of other ways to be happy that 
solely the love of God, the love of Christ, and | were not half as dangerous, and thus, by the 
the duty of all men to be good. He saw,’es- | free and unanimous will of these poor crea- 
pecially with the Indian, that unless some | tures, liquor in all its forms was absolutely 
personal benefit could be shown to the Indian, | disused.” 
conversion was impossible. He took to show-| The southern boundary of this country is 
ing them that the good man was happier in | on the confines of British Columbia, at 54°N 
this world in every way than the bad man, | latitude, but the climate is much milder than 
and above all he took every opportunity to | the corresponding Iatitude on the coast of La- 
show that he had no interest whatever to serve | brador. The warm current of the Pacific 
in his ministry with them than their good. He | sweeping in a northeasterly direction from the 
soon found after he had converted them from | East India Islands, corresponding in its effects 
roving Indian ways, that he had to teach them | to the Gulf Stream modifies the temperature 
other industries. He has started a salmon can- | of the shores which it washes, but also causes 
nery, which ships annually about 5,000 cans 


an excessive rainfall. Sitka, in nearly the 
of salmon. There is a tin shop where his cans | same latitude as Edinburgh, has a mean tem- 
are made, and other tinware suited to a com- 


perature of nearly 43°, with an average rain- 
munity. There isa blacksmith shop, a fur- 


fall of 80 inches. 
niture factory, a saw-mill and a brickyard, 
and recently, a woollen mill, which turns out 
fair shawls—all these industries, be it remem- 
bered, the sole work of these poor Indians. 
These shawls are made from the wool of the 
native mountain sheep, and the machines are 
all made by the Indians, under Mr. Duncan’s 
directions. The church which they have built 
under his instructions is a model of beauty— 
made wholly of arbor vite wood, and which 
always gives out a pleasant fragrance. The 
service is very simple, consisting of singing, a 
litany in which they join, prayer and a dis- 
course. No vestments are used in the services, 
but all are conducted in his every-day gar- 
ments. He has 1,100 of these converted In- 
dians, and the very large church in the win- 
ter season is completely filled. The Sunday- 
school children number some 150, and the 
day school is held in the end of the church, 








NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Honey-dew. — At a late meeting of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of this city, 
“ Honey-dew and its production” formed the 
subject of an interesting discussion, intro- 
duced by Thomas Meehan, who has but re- 
cently returned from a midsummer trip to 
Alaska. He said: 

It was generally asserted that the liquid 
receiving this name was the product of aphi- 
des and other small insects, but he had reason 
to believe that in most cases it is an exuda- 
tion from the leaves and flowers of various 
plants. He had before called attention to 
the production of such liquid by the flowers 
of the tulip poplar and other species. He 
had recently observed in Alaska that the 
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cones of abies sitkensis produced honey in 
such quantities that it could be. pressed out 
in drops from between the- scales. On the 
Columbia river the leaves of the pyrus and 
alders were covered with a coating of honey 
which had dropped from the cones of abies. 
It had been asserted that this liquid was 
elaborated by glands in the so-called nectari- 
um of the blossoms, but neither in the tulip 
poplar nor elsewhere had he been able to de- 
tect such glands, and he believed the liquid 
was at from the petals and collected in 
the calyx as in a cup. 

The tendency of the day would, of course, 
be to assert that the presence of such sweet 
liquid assisted in cross fertilization by at- 
tracting insects, but Sachs had suggested that 
its function was, at least in the arborvitz, to 
simply catch the pollen as it is blown about 
by the air. Although this might be the 
function of the honey-dew in the class named, 
it could not be supposed to be necessary in 
the case of other plants which produce it in 
equally large quantities. The exuded liquid 
was sometimes bitter, and could not therefore 
attract insects. 

Dr. McCook remarked that he believed 
the honey-dew of insects to be an excretion. 
In examining aphides he never found the 
sweet liquid to exude from the tubes at the 
sides of the abdomen, which are supposed to 
be the ducts of glands, the drop always ap- 
pearing at the arms. During his studies of 
the honey ant in Colorado he had proven 
that these insects collect their favorite liquid 
from galls of the scrub-oak, which would ex- 
ude a supply three or four times during the 
evenin 


Dr. 


iia had found the Indians of Owen’s 
Valley in possession of large masses resem- 
bling a mixture of maple sugar and molasses 


candy. He had been for some time puzzled 
to account for the supply, but had accident- 
ally discovered that the substance was col- 
lected from a grass, poe a species of cy- 

rus, which grew abundantly in‘the valley. 

he seed vessels were covered to the depth of 
an eighth of an inch with sugar, the weight 
of which would sometimes be sufficient to 
bend down the plants. 

Tue Grand Jury, in their presentment to 
the Court of Quarter Sessions for August, 
“find that the great cause for most of the 
cases brought before us is the ‘ free use of ar- 
dent spirits,’ and would severely censure both 
the City Commissioners for granting all 
licenses applied for and the members of the 
Legislature from our county for having, or 
allowed to have, on our statute books a law 
which is a dead letter, and which tends to 
invite crime.” 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ITEMS. 


AN important treaty of commerce and 
friendship between the German and Spanish 
monarchies has just been ratified by the Ger¢ 
man Imperial Reichstag, which body has a 
propriated a large sum of money to carry in 
effect the guaranties of the treaty. 


PRACTICAL SANITARY SCIENCE.—The San- 
itary Inspector of the New York Board of 
Health has had a plumber arrested on the 
charge of putting in bad plumbing in eight 
new flat houses in Harlem. 


ITALIAN AND AMERICAN EDUCATION.—A 
writer in ee Weekly, discussing the 
subject, says that Italy, ‘‘one of the worst 
educated of nations’’ twenty-two years ago, 
has nearly overtaken America during that pe- 
riod in the race for knowledge. 


ONE hundred chests of tea have been re- 
jected at the Bay of San Francisco by the in- 
spector, on the ground of adulteration with 
foreign and exhausted leaves, sand, and other 
een. The tea will be taken back to 

ina. 


A DISEASE known as thé splenic fever has 
attacked the cattle in Lancaster Co., Pa., and 
is raging with great violence. A large num- 
ber of cases have already proved fatal and the 
disease is apparently on the increase, occasion- 
ing great alarm among stock owners. 


THE last spike—a golden one—in the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad was driven on the 8th 
inst., at Mullan’s Tunnel, west of Helena, 
Montana, and the road formally opened in 
presence of an assemblage of distin uished 
——, including visitors from Great Britain, 

ermany, France, and other foreign coun- 
tries. 


On the third of this month, the Foreign Ex- 
hibition at Boston was formally opened in the 
building of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Association. The countries repre- 
sented are England, France, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Belgium, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Holland, Bra- 
zil, China, Japan, yrs: f Siam, Algiers, Tu- 
nis, Hawaii, Canada, and the East Indies. 


NOTICES. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninth month 19th, Race Street, 3 P. M. 
20th, Spruce Street, 10 A. M. 
4s 20th, Green Street, 3 P. M. 


A Temperance Conference under the care of 
the Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Pennsgrove, on First-day, the 
16th inst., to commence at 2.30 o’clock. A gen- 
eral attendance by residents of the neighther- 
hood is solicited, and all are invited to partici- 
pate. 


The next Meeting appointed by the Visiting 
Committee of Philade oe Quarterly Meeting 


will be at Merion, on First-day, Ninth month 
16th, at 3 o'clock P.M. 





